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THE VAGRANT. 
No. V. 


Unthought of frailties cheat us in the wise. 
POPE. 


Te a 
! 

No man,” said the Prince of 
Conde, “was ever a hero in the 
opinion of his valet-de-chambre.” 
It has often been remarked, that we 
are generally disappointed, when we 
approach and examine a great char- 
acter, of whom we have formed our 
notions from report ; and from the 
exploits, wisdom, or learning, for 
which he is celebrated. While seen 
at a distance, and viewed through 
the gloom which surrounds him, he 
is magnified by our imaginations into 
a being more than human. The rays 
of his greatness only reach us, while 
all his weaknesses and follies lie 
buried in obscurity. But as we ap- 
proach, the atmosphere begins to 
clear up; the mist and obscurity 
gradualiy vanish, until the object of 
our admiration stands naked and in 
full view before us. Then it is that 
the hero is discovered to be aman ; 

eo 





that learning and talents are seen 
shaded with frailties and foibles, or 
degraded by meanness and vice. On 
such a discovery, we are apt to run 
into the contrary extreme ; and con- 
tract our views as much in the one 
case, as we had exaggerated them in 
the other. Finding ourselves so sad- 
ly disappointed, we are apt to think, 
that as the greatness of men is in- 
creased, their weakn-s3ses and vices 
are multiplied; that splendour of 
character but conceals follies, of 
which the humblest would be asha- 
med. 


Such is the conclusion which we 
feel ourselves justified in making; 
and which is, no doubt, in many in- 
stances true. But we should also 
remember, that much of the disap- 
pointment proceeds from our own 
incorrect notions; and that even 
if the weaknesses of the Great sur- 
pass those of other men, they are not 
to be condemned with too much se- 
verity, when found aecompanied by 
many virtues and superior worth. 


{t is perhaps natural, and easily 
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enough accounted for, that we should 
form these erroneous and exagge- 
rated notions, while at a distance 
from the Great; and afterwards, on a 
nearer approach, draw conclusions 
30 unfavourable and severe. 

The things which render a man 
conspicuous, and raise him in the 
public opinion, seldom fail to strike a 
secret awe into the mind, and to pro- 
duce an apprehension that the same 
individual whony we 80 much admire 
in one capacity, is equally great and 
admirable in every thing else. We 
deceive ourselves in supposing that 
learning and talents confer wisdom ; 
or that valour and skill are an exemp- 
tion from weakness. With rank and 
reputation, are associated the ideas 
of generosity and magnanimity. We 
are with difficulty persuaded that 
Henry IV. of France, the greatest 
warrior and wisest p9litician of his 
time, was the slave of woman’s ca- 
price; or that Hobbes, whom we re- 
spect as a philosopher, was afraid to 
sleep alone in the dark. In these 
and similar instances, we look for 
consistency of character; and do not 
expect that he who commanded ar- 
mies and won victories, should be 
the slave of his passions, or that a 
philosopher should possess fears, of 
which a child would be ashamed. 

Tu eases of this sort, the great and 
shining parts of a man’s character, 
only, are Known; and in the warmth 
of our admiration, his frailties are 
overlooked. In distinguished char- 
acters, we are apt to have an eye to 
their greatness, without regarding 
them as human beings; forgetting 
that buman nature is always of a 
mixed kind; neither so debased as 
to be without one solitary excellence, 
nor yet so perfect as: to be free from 
infrmity. The same principle of as- 
eociation, which misleads us in judg- 


ing of men, also gives a bias to our 
judgment about theirworks. Hence 
some enthusiastic admirers of the 
ancients, have supported their favour- 
ite authors even in their errors; and 
have been unwilling to allow, with 
Horace, that Homer has, in any in- 
stance, nodded. ‘This principle of 
false judgment about the characters 
ef men, is chargeable wholly on our- 
selves ; and ought greatly to diminish 
the severity of our condemnation, 
upon the discovery of any weakness- 
es which we did not expect. 

Besides the association just men- 
tioned, there is another source from 
which disappointment may spring. 
The follies or vices of the Great, ap- 
pear greater than those of other men, 
whether really so or not. They ap- 
pear greater, because contrasted with 
brighter qualities or more shining 
virtues; and it is the nature of con- 
trast always to heighten. Hence the 
vanity of Goldsmith, and the awk- 
wardness of Jolinson, were marked 
in their own time, and are now well 
known to every reader of Biography. 
In persons less eminent for their abil- 
ities and learning, these foibles would 
have passed unnoticed and unregard- 
ed; but when discovered in such 
| characters, and opposed to their ex- 
cellencies, they assumed an impor- 
tance to which they were by no 
means entitled. Almost every day 
‘we meet with persons unnecessarily 
nice in their dress and appearance, 
but for this we seldom think of bla- 
ming them; yetwe can scarce hear, 
without censure, that Buffon thought 
he could not eompose, tif tricked 
eut in the style of a fashionable 
Frenchman. 

We are apt to think that the faults 
of the Great really surpass those of 
others.. “The greatest faults,” says 
Rochefoucault, “are those of+ great 
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men.” And they possibly may be.: 
Put even if they are, we should not 
condemn them with tee much seve-: 
rity. Persons whose thoughts are 
employed on subjects of great mo-' 
ment to mankind, may easily con- 
tract a habit of inattention to the ex- 
ternal parts of character. A philoso- 
pher investigating the laws of the 
universe, or a statesman devising 
schemes for the happiness of his 
country, may perhaps be easily ex- 
cused, if they, in some degree, neg- 
lect those little things, from which 
the greater part of men judge of 
characters, and which are, indeed, of 
real consequence. Themistocles, 
when asked at.a feast to play upona 
musical instrument, replied, “he 
could net fiddle, but be could make 
a small town a great city.” It were 
well if an ignorance of small-things 
could always be paltiated by a skill 
in what is great. And many, indeed, 
have been the characters whose con- 
duct and talents, like those of The- 
mistocles, were a sufficient apology 
for their neglect of what, in ordinary 
men, might be deemed important, 
and almost essential, But it also un- 
fortunately happens that, as we all 
wish to imitate the Great, we some- 
times catch their foibles without their 
character; and, like the courtiers of 
Alexander, who carried their head 
on one side because nature had so 
formed Aim, we become ridiculous 
when we aim to be distinguished. 
Imitators of this class should remem- 
ber, that mankind pardon weakness- 
es only when accompanied by ‘supe- 
rior exceilence ; and if they are de- 
spised, it will only be what their van- 
ity deserves, in assuming a character 
which they cannot support. . 
In truth, however, there is no ne- 
eessary connection between /railties 
and greatness, although they have 





35 
been found often united. Fontenclie 
concludes his panegyric on Newton, 
by observing, “ that he was distin- 
guished from other men by no singu- 
larity, either natural or acquired.” 
This great man was content to be 
distinguished from others, not by the 
eccentricities of his conduct, but by 
the superiority of his mind and the 
goodness of his heart. And happy 
would it be for mankind, if he were 
often in this respect the object of im- 
itation, not only among the humble, 
but also among the great. It is for 
men like Newton, that our respect 
and veneration are increased as we 
approach tagm. Familiarity -but in- 
troduces to the greatness of their 
souls, and confirms that epinion of 
their superiority which report had 
given. 

From what has-been said, we see 
that, though often disappointed on a 
nearer view of those denominated 
the Great, yet this is the conse- 
quence, many times, of our own fal- 
lacious mode of judging ; and that if 
their foibles be greater than those of 
others, they can be more easily ex- 
cused, 

The observations which have been 
made, should give us a just apprehen- 
sion of the littkeness of our own spe- 
cies. When even the greatest and 
wicest of our race are found possess- 
ed of weaknesses and frailties, it 
should surely humble our pride, and 
teach us to feel that “ man at his best 
estate is altogether vanity.” It should 
lead us to consider the trifling nature 
of those endowments which meet 
with the greatest applause in this 
world, in comparison with the more 
valuable qualities of the heart, which 
are alone of great price in the eye of 
the Creator. It ought to make us 
satisfied with our abilities, whatever 
they may be ; since it is not so muck 
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the superiority, as the use that is 
made of them, that can entitle us to 
a reward. If others have received 
seater talents than ourselves, let us 
also remember, that for greater they 


must give an account. F. 
ECCENTRICITY OF CHARAC- 
TER. , 


Rusticius tonso toga definit, et mae laxus 
In pede caleeus heret. At est bonus,ut melius vix 
Non alius quisquam ; at tibi amicus; at ingenium 
ingens 
Juculto latet hoe sub corpore. 
HORACE. 


THERE are certain characters 
which are universally denominated 
odd—characters odious to the fash- 
ionable, and not very acceptable to 
the greater part of mankind. Their 
crimes against the laws of custom 
and fashion are, I know, great and 
numberless; but if they are not un- 
pardonable, let me speak a word in 
their defence. 

The social circles have established 
certain rules of intercourse, and eri- 
terions of propriety, which they bind 
themselves to observe ;—and woe be 
to that wretch who dares to despise 
them! No matter what else you neg- 
‘leet; yet, if you neglect not these, 
you may pass for an agreeable man. 
Those who erect themselves into 
tribunals, to award the penalties of 
these laws, never inqtire into the 
moral worth or turpitude of him, 
who claims their applaus., or is ob- 
noxious to their censure. The sole 
enquiry is, has he gone through the 
exact routine of ceremonies which 
custom prescribes? If he has, well ; 
if not, he must be pronounced odd, 
and ostracised from society. 

If this plan of conduct is founded 
on justice, it must be for reasons 
which I have never been able to dis- 
cover. The rules of morality are, 
indeed, immutable ; all are bound to 
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and obedience is the 
same in all. Butwhy I must cut my 
coat in just such a fashion as my 
companion does—tie my cravat in 


obey them, 


just such a mode-—make just so ma- 


ny silly speeches in company, and 
ape him, as if he were my infallible 
exemplar, I cannot discover. The 
world !s not se rigid in other things ; 
it can dispense with the most essen- 
tial rules for promoting selid happi- 
ness. The man of politeness ean 
give the brotherly hand of friendship 
to the duellist, the gambler, and 
the cheat; the gay coquette can 
smile with the utmost complacency 
on the dear deceiver, who is plotting 
her ruin; and every woman will be 
dazzled with a character which al- 
most every woman has reason to 
dread. The odd man is an execep- 
tion to their liberality; to him they 
can show no indulgenee; at their 
hands he deserves no compassion. 

[ have been anxious to analyze a 
character, towards which so much 
severity has been shown; and [ have 
atmost invariably found, that a man 
of odaness was, in my estimation, a 
man of worth—--some independent 
spirit, that was not to be trammelled 
by the little little 
minds—some sturdy moralist, with 
a rough outside, but an honest heart. 
I felt my bosom glow with admira- 
tion, as [ saw him break through the 
cobwebs spun by the spiders that 
rule the fashions, to ensnare the flies 
that obey them. [ loved him for his 
integrity—L applauded him for his 
resolution. 


prejudices of 


It should be remembered by those 
who are so scrupulous in their de- 
mands, that there are certain situa- 
tions of life. very unfavourable to 
learning the customs and manners of 
those who are placed in other situa- 
tions. Ceremonies and habits which 
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are held sacred in one place, are un- 
noticed and unknown in anether. 
The vulgar pagan cannot be expeet- 
ed to understand the Elusinian mys- 
teries ; what is gospel at Carthage is 
heresy at Rome. How ean the 
punctilious lady expect, that voy re- 
cluse student, who has been Busied 


for years over the deflexions of 


Greek verbs and mathematical dia- 
grams, should be an adept in all the 
maneeuvres of gallantry and fashion ? 
He has been diligent in something 
else; and if he does net spring with 
so much alacrity to pick up her fan— 
if he does not hand her into her ear- 
riage with so much grace—if he does 
not know when to talk and when to 
grin, when to advance and when to 
retreat---he has something to say in 
defence of his conduct. He might 
tell her, perhaps, that he never once 
imagined these things to be so im- 
portant; that in labouring to become 
a rational being, he had failed of be- 
ing a fashionable one; that the hu- 
man mind is net capacious enough 
to grasp every thing; and that if he 
is so unhappy as not to please her 
by his manners, she is at perfeet lib- 
erty to remain displeased. 

An odd man is, often, one who 
gives unrestrained seope to the hon- 
est impulses of his own heart; who 
rigorously speaks the truth, how- 
ever it may offend ; who never smues 
on those he hates, or flatters those 
he despises; who does not invite 
company which he never wishes to 
see, nor make professions which he 
never inteods to perform; who, ina 
word, acts out his character, without 
simulation or disguise ; and is singular 
only because the world is vicious, 





HONOUR. 

THE law of ronoug has been de 
fined, a system of rules among people 
of fashion, for the regulation of their 
mutual intercourse. But itis evident. 
that many actions are considered as 
affecting the honour of men, which 
have no connection with fashion: 
and that many persons act on honour 
as a principle, whose situations are 
far removed from the fashionable 
circles. Thus, a doubt of the courage 
of a soldier, is felt by him as an inju- 
ry to his hovour: The merchant, 
not caring much whether his valour 
is questioned or not, feels his honour 
wounded by having his integrity and 
open dealing denied. Neither of 
these things appear to affeet their 
intercourse ‘with men in the sphere 
of fashion. A common soldier too, 
will feel his honour injured by a 
doubt of his courage, as well as his 
officer, and may be as ardent in the 
punishment of it. Again, if honour 
were merely a law to regulate fash- 
ionable intercourse, the same things 
would be made points of honowr by 
all men. But we see not only men 
of different circumstances and occu- 
pations placing their points of honour 
differently, but even men of the same 
rank in society. 

More extensively, honour may he 
defined, a disposition to support a cer- 


tain particular character in the eyes of 


the world. The particular parts of 
this character are called points of 
honour: and these qualities are cho- 
sen differently, according to the dii- 
ferent pursuits, situations, and dispo- 
sitions of men. Thus the man of 
fashion, the soldier, the merchant, 
&c. all have their different particular 
points of honour, as well as some 
general ones, such as veracity, inde- 
pendence of character, &e. ‘This 
definition, if generally applied, will. 
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it is trusted, be found satisfactory : 
at least, an application of it to the se- 
veral cases in his knowledge, is re- 
quested from the reader, as the limits 
of one essay must restrict the writer. 

Ilonour, then, as a principle, can 
only acquire respect when employ- 
ed in supporting a respectable char- 
Neither the nicety of honour 
m discovering, nor its energy in pun- 
ishing insulis, can demand cur appro- 
bation, when the character supported 
by itisbad. Men of good sense and 
extensive views, will only value a 
principle as it tends to promote the 
happiness of society. Indeed, the 
more active honour is in defending 
an unworthy character, the more is 
that character exposed to examina- 
tion, and the more, of course, is it 
despised. 

Every one, therefore, who would 
admit honour as one of his principles, 
should use the utmost care, in the 
choice of the peculiar character he 
would maintain. It should be com- 
posed of such qualities as reason, un- 
biassed by prevailing prejudices, ap- 
proves as truly valuable and respeet- 
able. It should not owe its respecta- 
bility to the mere caprice of the mul- 
titude: but be such as we are willing 
to maintain for its own excellence, 
and not forced to support by a dread 
of being charged with instability. Let 
it be based on justice and generosity. 
Then honour will be well employed 
in supporting it; and in yielding sup- 
port to it, will indirectly give aid to 
virtue. The motive, being merely a 
desire to appear to the world in a 
certain light, will, in a mora! view, | 
possess no merit: Yet by prohibiting 
many vicious actions, from a fear of 
their injuring our character, and by 
encouraging many virtuous ones, 
From a desire of supporting it, hon- 


acter. 





sur may render the outward prac- 
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tice of virtue habitual and pleasant, 
and make it more admissible inte 
the mind. 

But as the honour of men in gene- 
ral,is employed in freeing a charac- 
ter from aspersiens, rather than in 
givipe*.o cause for them, it is wortle 
our While to examine, whether this 
endis ever accomplished by revenge. 
Revenge is a base and a common 
quality, indicative of no magnanimi- 
ty; every man, however mean or 
criminal, is willing to revenge; but 
superior minds, only, are willing to 
forgive. When, therefore, my char- 
acter is assailed, by revenging the 
affront, I prove myself vindictive, 
without disproving the offensive 
charge; would it not tend more te 
the preservation of my point of hon- 
our, to endeavour directly to dis- 
prove the charge, than thus to dis- 
play @ quality, which is a blot on the 
fairest character ? 

Honour is rot mecompatible with 
virtue. The only difference between 
the virtuous and vicious on this sub- 
ject, is, that the former defend by 
proper means a fair character, to 
which they have a right: the latter 
defend one, by any means, which is 
often bad and unwarrantably assu- 
med. 

The foregoing observations may 
be thrown into the following allego- 
ry: 

Virtur had a garment called 
character, made by herself, which 
was beautiful in the highest degree. 
So beautiful was it, that the very ele- 
gance of ber dress gained her many 
admirers and followers; especially 
among those who were easily capti- 
vated by externals. So highly toe 
did she value it, that she procured 
an attendant, named Honour, whose 
sole business was, to preserve the 
robe from being stained or torn by 




















any of the accidents to which they 
were exposed. But as it was impos- 
sible to preserve it from being some- 
times torn or stained, on account of 
the mischievous people who were 
travelling the same road, Honour 
was often employed im repairing the 
injury. This, regulated by the di- 
rections of his mistress, he generally 
perfomed well ; although he would, 
sometimes, in his haste, enlarge the 
rent, or fix the stain more deeply. 
Vice, seeing the value of character 
to Virtuz, procured one also: to 
her it answered a double purpose, 
net only decorating her by its own 
beauty, but serving to bide her de- 
formities. She also procured the 
brother of Virrve’s attendant, na- 
med Honour aiso, to take care of it: 
So similar were the brothers, that, 
excepting the effect which the differ- 
ent characters of their mistresses 
would have on their own, they were 
precisely alike. Vice chose a gar- 
ment which was remarkable for the 
glare of its colours, rather than for 
the fineness and strength of its tex- 
ture. The robe of Vice, by its glare, 
often attracted the attention of the 
people among whom they passed, 
and their mischievous disposition 
prompted them to stain and to tear 
the garment. Honour knew the ne- 
cessity of the robe, to the tolerable 
appearance of Vice; and as soon as 
he saw one laying his hand on the 
robe, he would rudely seize it, and 
by jerking it violently away, serious- 
ly injure it. When it happened to 
receive a stain, Hoxovur would im- 
mediately apply something to re- 
move,it ; but he was, generally, so 
injudicious in the choice of his appli- 
cation, that he made spots merely 
disagreeable, ugly; and often multi- 
plied their number, as well as in- 
eveased their foulness, Hoxowr too. 
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was so over-careful in guarding, the 
robe of Vice, that he would attack 
people who merely touched it as 
they passed by her, and thus often 
embroiled his mistress in quarrels, in 
which the robe was always more or 
less injured. In the course of the 
progress of Vinrur and Vice, the 
robe of the former became more 
brilliant from the attentions of Hon- 
Four, who often, in removing spots 
on it, would alter the shade of colour 
about them, so as to give ita most 
pleasing and elegant diversity: and 
as to the holes, they were few, and 
mended with the greatest nicety by 
Virtue herself. But the robe of 
Vice became at length so tattered 
and so foully spotted, that she judg- 
ed it most advisable to throw it of 
entirety ; since it served only to in- 
crease the natural ugliness of her ap- 
pearance. She then watked boldly 
JSorward, without Cuaracrer, enti- 
cing some by her voluptuousness, but 
equally despised and avoided by the 
more sensible of the people who 
saw her. But as she was unwilling 
to part with Honour, he was retain- 
ed merely as a bully to preserve her, 
as much as he could, from personal 
violence. 5. N. 








NOTICES. 


- 
WE should have noticed in the last number, 
that the Ive Azss was intended as a sort of Paro» 
dy on Lord Byron's Tear. 


The word gic, in the seventh line ef The Goss 
Lass, should be gif. 


Whether it be that the early approach of the 
spring has had any influenee, or that the ladies 
have, of late, put on supernumerary charms, we 
know not ;—certain it is, we have had a great ia- 
flux of the ditties off love-sick swains ; but that 
heavenly power, with all its magic influence, does 
not always inspire true poetry.—In the emphatie 
language ef our national legislators, we haye ox 
dered theiz preductious te dic on the table. 
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THE LASH.....No. V. 


*TIS nine o’elock, and morning Jecture timne— 
All erowd the door, and o’er the benches climb: 
Soine out of curiosity alone, 

!o see th’ experiments that will be shown. 
And soon such persons do we see retire,, 
Uuless “ the river’s to be set on fire ;”* 

Or if perhaps they are obiig’d to stay, 

*Tis but to plot, how they may get away. 
During the lecture. fumes will often rise, 
Which are offensive to the nose and eyes; 

And while each turns his face in every shape, 
The door is op’d, to let the gas escape. 

At such a chance, these students are elate, 
And, with the other fumes, evaperate. 

So oft in war, some soldiers use their feet, 

And under cover of the smoke, retreat. 


* Alluding tothe experiment of producing flash- 
es on the surface of water by means of the phospho- 
ret of lime. 


THE LASH.....No. VI. 


PHILANDER’s bed was just in sueh a place, 
That rising Phoebus shone plump in his face ; 
He wakes, and rubs his eyes to clear his sight, 
Muttering his curses on th’ intruding light 
Expecting soon to hear the bell for pray’r, 

He eyes the ceiling with a vacant stare ; 

And as he lay stretch'd out upon his back, 
Figures in’s mind a feature in cach crack. 

Here could he trace the lazy sluggard’s noddle, 
Forin’d, as he thought, with his own fora model. 
"There he discovers now, as he supposes, 

“Fac similes”’ of other students’ noses. 

What were the expressiens of each diff rent face, 
I have no leisure at this time to trace ; 

For now the bell peals its shrill note afar, 

And summons students to attend on prayer. 
Philander speaks, * There ‘tis again, fel/-mell ;— 
Til be reveng’d this morning on the bell ;— 

Wil say it did not wake me—who'’d wish more ?” 
The reason’s plain—he was awake before. 


To the Editors of the Athenaum. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Is the following worthy of a place in your paper ? 


THE BELLE OF PLEASURE. 


PAIR and gay as blushing Flora, 
Warm with every kindling grace, 


The erimson’d bloom of bright Auvera, 
Blooming on her orient face. 


So! the lovely maid advancing, 
Sparkling as the blooming May ; 
Sportive loves and cupids dancing, 
Wreathe her brows with garlands gay. 


O’er her fair cheeks all adorning, 
Kindling smiles and roses glow, 

Bright as the golden bests of morning, 
Scatter’d on a world of snow, 


Ruby lips, with freshness blooming, 
Love’s ambrosial breath exhale ; 
Seattcring sweets and all perfurming, 
As Ubora’s racy gale. 


Airy shape and graceful air ; 

Gay. bewitching, way ward gypsey ; 
Youthful. tender, loving ‘air, 

Gods ! what a pity she gets tipsey. 


EDGAR. 


THE ROSE. 


1. 
STERN Winter's dreary reign is o’er; 
Return to us, sweet flower, onee more ; 
Sweet, smiling Spring, with plenty stor’d, 
To thee much beauty will afford. 

2- 
Around thee gentle zephyrs play, 
Impatient of thy long delay ; 
Upon thy presence they remain, 
To give them joy and life again. 


iF] 


The sun bestows a quick ning ray, 
To bring thy beauties forth to day ; 
To view thy charms be anxious seeks, 
And waits to kiss thy blushing cheeks. 


4. 


Then, sweetest charmer, come and bring 
The. last, the loveliest bloems of spring ; 
Come, we entreat thee, conte Ugain, 

And scent the grove and deck the’ plain. 


0. 
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